A  S E M I -M O N T H  I  Y  liPOIT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TIENDS.  IDEAS,  AND  lESEAlCH  IN  EDUCATION 


t  Trends  and  Mssnes 

Major  showdowns  on  school  Integration 

may  occur  in  two  —  and  ^ssibly  three  —  communities 
in  the  deep  South  this  f£ul.  In  addition,  the  crises  are 
heightened  by  recent  decisions  by  two  U.  S.  Circuit 
Courts  of  Appeals  which  held  that  Negro  children 
seeking  admission  to  white  schools  may  not  be  given 
tests  different  from  those  taken  by  white  children. 

In  New  Orleans,  the  school  board  is  under  federal 
district  court  orders  to  start  desettegation  of  public 
schools  next  September.  In  a  poll  conducted  by  the 
school  board,  wnite  parents  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
close  the  public  schools  rather  than  accept  even  token 
desegregation. 

In  Dollarway,  Ark.,  three  Negroes  were  to  have  been 
admitted  last  September  to  an  all-white  school  but  the 
school  board  appealed  its  case  and  obtained  a  delay. 
Another  attempt  at  delay  will  be  decided  at  a  June  27 
hearing  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  If  the  court 
orders  integration  to  start  this  fall,  Dollarway  looms  as 
a  potential  trouble  spot. 

In  Atlanta,  a  federal  judge  delayed  desegregation 
until  1961  to  give  the  next  Legislature  just  one 
chance”  to  save  Georgia’s  public  education  system. 
Lawyers  for  Negro  pupils  said  they  would  file  an 
appeal. 

A  Federal  fine  arts  eonneil  is  called  for  in 
legislation  approved  last  month  by  the  House  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Lamr  Committee.  It  haa  been  in  committee 
for  five  years.  The  bill  would  set  up  a  21-member 
Federal  Advisory  Council  on  the  Fine  Arts  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  The 
proposed  Council  would  encourage  private  initiative 
in  the  arts,  cooperate  with  the  cultural  activities  of  the 
states,  further  international  cultural  exchange  and 
foster  the  proposed  national  cultural  center  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Federal  aid  for  edocational  television  died 
in  the  House  Rules  Committee  last  month.  By  a  tie 
vote  of  5  to  5,  the  Committee  refused  to  clear  the  bill 
for  action  on  the  House  floor.  The  legislation  would 
have  authorized  $39  million  in  grants  for  the  con- 
,  struction  of  educational  television  stations. 


Free  transportation  for  private  school 

pupils  in  New  York  State  was  approved  last  month 
by  Gov.  Rockefeller.  Under  present  school  law,  local 
districts  may  reject  requests  for  public  transportation 
for  private  and  parochial  school  pupils.  The  new  law, 
which  takes  effect  September  1,  1961,  makes  such 
transportation  mandatory. 

Urban  schikols  are  a  disgrace  to  this  country 
from  one  end  of  America  to  the  other,  maintains 
Edward  J.  Logue,  director  of  urban  development  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.  He  told  a  recent  meeting  of  archi¬ 
tects,  planners  and  educators  in  Boston  that  “No  major 
city  over  100  years  old  has  adequate  elementary  or 
high  school  plants.”  He  said  that  city  schools  are  being 
forgotten  in  the  race  to  build  good  suburban  schools. 

Federal  action  on  Jnvenile  delinqneney 

moved  one  step  closer  last  month.  The  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  approved  a  bill  calling 
for  $5  million  a  year  for  five  years  “for  the  prevention, 
control  and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency.”  The 
funds  will  be  awarded  to  states  and  to  public  and 
other  nonprofit  organizations  to  pay  part  of  the  cost 
of  various  research  projects.  The  proposed  legislation 
also  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  12-mem  oer  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Council  on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  The 
bill  is  similar  to  one  passed  last  January  by  the  Senate. 

The  namber  of  births  went  np  again  last 
year.  The  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics  reports 
that  4,249,000  babies  were  bom  in  1959  after  a  small 
drop  in  1958  from  the  record  4,254,000.  These  figures 
indicate  that  the  number  of  school-age  children  will 
be  10*  greater  in  1965  than  it  is  now  and  114  times 
more  than  in  1950.  The  increase  is  significant  because 
it  follows  a  year  of  decreased  marriages.  The  mount¬ 
ing  baby  crop,  the  statisticians  said,  seems  this  year 
to  be  made  up  principally  of  second  and  later  chil^en. 

Uhess,  anyone?  The  Hartford  Courant  (Conn.) 
comments:  “If  our  schools  gave  their  chess  teams  a 
fraction  of  the  attention  they  give  physical  sports,  the 
Russians  would  have  more  of  a  struggle  to  retain  their 
monopoly  of  the  title.” 
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•  Adminigtration 


School  Board 


A  staff  transportation  expert  may  be  the 

answer  to  a  nagging,  ever-increasing  administration 
headache:  running  the  school  bus  system.  With  more 
and  more  families  moving  to  the  suburbs  and  with 
constant  growth  in  the  student  body,  administrators 
find  themselves  spending  a  greater  part  of  the  day 
solving  the  problem  of  getting  children  to  the  school 
on  time.  Writing  in  the  May  Nation's  Schools,  two 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  experts  suggest  that  school 
administrators  cut  loose  from  this  chore  and  hire 
trained,  competent  transportation  specialists. 

Asst.  Commissioner  E.  Glenn  Fetherston  and  John 
B.  Murray,  pupil  transportation  specialist,  point  out 
that  many  schools  have  already  turned  to  such  special¬ 
ists  and  with  great  success.  However,  transportation 
experts  for  schools  are  in  a  short  supply  and  the  de¬ 
mand  is  growing  rapidly;  A  half-million  pupils  are 
added  to  the  rolls  of  school  commuters  every  year. 
While  it’s  true  that  a  number  of  colleges  give  some 
attention  to  student  transportation  management,  more 
of  them  should  be  encouraged  to  expand  training  in 
this  field,  say  Fetherston  and  Murray. 

The  article  also  points  out  some  other  current  trends 
in  pupil  transportation: 

—  Use  of  school  buses  to  extend  and  enrich  the  edu¬ 
cation  program  continues  to  gain  favor.  Schools  are 
using  their  buses  for  field  trips,  to  help  orient  new 
teachers  with  the  community,  to  bring  parents  to 
“open  houses”  and  other  school  activities,  to  transport 
children  to  summer  camps  and  to  make  interschool 
visits. 

—  Many  school  districts  are  saving  money  by  oper¬ 
ating  their  own  maintenance  shops  and  mechanics. 

—  A  growing  number  of  states  are  adopting  and  en¬ 
forcing  minimum  standards  for  school  buses. 

—  Besides  standard-sized  buses,  many  schools  are  pur¬ 
chasing  a  variety  of  sized  vehicles  for  special  uses. 

—  States  are  requiring  more  rigid  standards  in  the 
selection  of  drivers  and  are  expanding  school  bus 
driver  training. 

Frozen  dinners  can  save  cold  cash  for  the 

school  district.  Henry  C.  Hall  Elementary  School  in 
r.,arkspur,  Calif.,  is  saving  money  by  serving  its  pupils 
frozen  (heat  and  eat)  packaged  dinners  at  lunchtime. 
Planned  by  dietitians  and  prepared  months  in  advance 
by  commercial  firms,  the  dinners  cost  the  children 
no  more  than  did  the  cooked-at-school  lunches.  The 
school  has  no  headaches  with  chefs,  cooking  equip¬ 
ment,  dish- washing  and  a  big  sta:.  One  adult,  assisted 
by  several  pupils,  can  serve  all  the  lunches  with  ease. 
The  children  think  the  meals  are  swell.  What’s  more, 
the  school  saves  the  aluminum  plates  and  sells  them  as 
scrap  at  10^  a  pound. 


How  do  you  toughen  a  school?  Under  the 
title  “The  Requirements  of  a  Tough  School,”  Gerald 
T.  Kowitz  outlines  in  the  April  American  School  Board 
Journal  the  criteria  for  a  school  board  that  wants  to  cut 
the  softness  out  of  its  educational  program, ,  Mr.  Kowitz, 
a  researcher  for  the  New  York  State  Education  De¬ 
partment,  advises  boards  to  follow  these  guideUnes: 

1.  Students.  Group  them  according  to  ability  and 
then  see  that  every  student  is  exposed  to  a  program 
that  will  insure  his  working  up  to  his  maximum. 

2.  Goals.  The  tough  school  wants  its  students  to 
do  more  than  “regurgitate”  facts,  says  Kowitz.  It  wants 
the  student  to  understand  and  interpret  facts. 

3.  Teachers.  Besides  having  full  comn^and  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  teachers^  in  a  lough^chool  must  be  “free, 
v<didle  persons-Who  canu&t  only  survive  the  school  day 
*bul  enjoy  the  iiiteia£tionwith  Jhe'studehts.  ”  In  short, 
says  Kowitz,  “they  must  be  professionals.” 

4.  T^^tejscrap.  “Every,  school  produces  scrap;  few  lec- 
ognize  or  admit  it,”  writes  Kowitz.  The  tough  scl^l 
not  only  recognizes-4t  but  sets. -Up  remedial  andjcor- 
re'etive  programs  that  salvage  as  many  students  as  jws- 

5.  pnporturuty.  The  tough  school  presents  a  full 
range  ^opportunities  for  its  students.  It  must  provi(^ 
activities  on  all  levels' so  that  eyen"  the  poor  student 
“may  experience  adequate  success  to  ensure  his_  be¬ 
coming  an  efficient  ana  effective  workei 


ly  be  forced  into  slovenly,  performance  because  tbe 
school  could  not  meet  his  needs.” 


•  School  Finaneem 

The  ABC’s  of  business  management  for  local 
school  systems  are  outlined  in  a  new  book  by  Drs. 
S.  J.  Knezevich  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  and 
John  G.  Fowlkes  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Pub¬ 
lished  last  month,  the  new  volume  reflects  tlie  most 
recent  developments  and  publications  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  on  schools  and  money. 

Concerned  solely  with  school  business  management, 
the  book  covers  accounting  for  receipts  and  expendi¬ 
tures,  auditing,  cost  analysis,  insurance,  property  man¬ 
agement,  management  of  indebtedness,  salary  sched¬ 
uling  and  payroll  administration,  and  managing  school 
transportation  and  food  services.  Say  the  authors: 

“Public  education  in  America  is  a  multibillion  dol¬ 
lar  enterprise.  Prudent  management  of  the  financial 
and  material  resources  of  public  education  has  be¬ 
come  more  important  than  ever  before.  It  becomes  a 
particular  obligation  of  school  business  officials  to 
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design  and  implement  business  services  to  minimize 
losses  and  waste  in  the  utilization  of  Bnancial  and 
material  resources  in  any  educational  program.” 

Business  Management  of  Local  Schools.  Harper  & 
Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  328pp.  $9. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Federal  aid  to  education  came  out  on  the  short 
end  of  a  grass-roots  poll  taken  this  spring  in  Kansas. 
U.  S.  Hep.  William  11.  Avery  (R.-Kan.),  who  feels  “it  is 
essential  that  a  congressman  be  informed  on  the 
views  of  the  people  he  represents,”  sent  questionnaires 
to  90, (KX)  Kansans  asking  their  opinions  on  public- 
issues  ranging  from  national  defense  to  a  minimum 
wage  law.  Of  the  fewer  than  8,000  who  returned  the 
forms,  the  majority  indicated  they  are  against  Federal 
aid  to  education.  Here  are  the  questions  and  how  they 
were  answered : 

-  Do  you  favor  federal  aid  for  school  construction,? 
Yes,  41Y.  No,  53!?.  No  opinion,  6%. 

-Do  vou  favor  federal  aid  for  teachers’  salaries? 
Yes.  27*.  No,  59*.  No  opinion,  14*. 

-  Do  you  think  federal  aia  to  education  will  result  in 
Federal  control  of  education?  Yes,  49!<.  No,  38*.  No 
opinion,  13*. 

)  Congressman  Avery  asked  his  constituents  to  list  12 
major  issues  in  what  they  felt  was  the  order  of  their 
A  importance.  National  defense  was  first.  Veterans  ben- 
A  efits  was  12th.  Federal  aid  to  erlucation  ranked  11th. 


NO  TrBES  IN  .\  BOOK 

Reading  is  not  fighting  a  losing  battle  against 
electronic  entertainment,  says  Edgar  Dale.  Al¬ 
though  TV,  radio,  recordings  and  motion  pictures 
are  pouring  mori-  and  more  cultiue  and  educa¬ 
tion  into  homes  and  schools,  reading  “will  have 
even  more  point  and  value  in  the  future  than  it 
has  hud  in  the  past,”  he  believes.  These  are  some 
of  the  advantages  of  reading  over  electronic  mass 
media: 

—  No  elaborate  and  expensive  equipment  is 
net'ded.  A  book  or  newspaper  does  not  burn 
out  a  tube. 

—  In  reading  you  can  stop  at  any  time  and  go  on 
from  there.  Y'ou  can’t  walk  away  from  a  movie 
or  TV  show  and  pick  it  up  again  next  weekend. 

—  You  can’t  skim  a  film  or  a  TV  program.  Every 
viewer  or  listener  must  use  the  same  amount 
of  time  whether  he’s  a  genius  or  a  plodder. 

—  Reading  furnishes  a  permanent  record.  You 
can  be  sure  what  the  writer  has  said. 

—  You  can  use  a  book  to  read  aloud  to  someone 
else.  You  can  share  the  words  with  others  and 
get  the  pleasure  of  speaking  them  yourself. 

—  The  learning  of  sustained,  diflBcult  material  is 
best  achieved  by  reading. 


•  The  Profession 


How  short  is  the  teacher  shortage?  Here 
are  some  highlights  from  the  1960  NEA  Research  Re¬ 
port  on  Teacher  Supply  and  Demand  in  Public 
Schools: 

The  class  of  1960  will  produce  129,295  newly  eligi¬ 
ble  teachers,  compared  to  119,421  last  year. 

The  new  prospective  high  school  teachers  will  total 
80,465  compared  with  71,585  last  year. 

New  prospective  elementary  stdiool  teachers  will 
total  48,830  compared  with  47,836  last  year. 

Since  elementary  school  outnumber  high  school 
teaching  positions  8  to  5,  the  division  of  the  total 
supply  between  the  two  grade  levels  is  out  of  balance 
and  the  current  trend  is  toward  the  further  extension 
of  this  imbalance. 

The  distribution  of  new  candidates  among  the  high 
school  fields  is  also  out  of  balance  with  the  need,  but 
the  current  trend  is  favorable  —  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  new  supply  in  the  fields  of  most  acute  shortage. 

Among  the  high  school  fields,  here  are  some  specific- 
statistics: 

Mathematics:  5,560  newly  eligible  teachers  —  up 
1,.367. 

Science:  7,797  —  up  1,630. 

Foreign  languages:  2,200  —  up  383. 

English:  9,424  —  up  1,229. 

Commerce:  7,416  —  up  935. 

Agriculture:  1,502  —  down  11. 

Art:  2,708  —  up  302. 

Home  economics:  4,958  —  up  238. 

Industrial  arts:  3,985  —  up  155. 

Music:  5,467  —  up  431. 

Physical  education  ( men  ) :  7,753  —  up  564. 

Physical  education  (women):  3,186  —  up  381. 

Social  sciences:  13,571  —  up  1,205. 

Speech:  1,924  —  up  105. 

Despite  these  favorable  figures,  prospects  for  relief 
from  the  nationwide  shortage  remains  unchanged  from 
last  year  since  only  about  95, (XX)  of  the  June  graduates 
can  be  expected  to  become  active  candidates  for  teach¬ 
ing  positions.  The  outlook  for  September,  1960,  is  for 
a  gross  shortage  z)f  135,000  —  the  same  as  last  year. 

Copies  of  the  NEA  Report  may  be  purchased  for  $1. 


•  Student  Points  of  View 


**lllany  high  .sehool  students  are  afraid 

.  .  .  to  form  their  own  opinions  or  to  think  independ¬ 
ently,”  says  David  Winge,  a  senior  at  Glenbard  West 
High  School,  Glen  Ellyn,  Ill.  All  too  many  students, 
says  David,  think  it’s  sophisticated  to  spread  malicious 
gossip  about  teachers  and  to  knock  those  students 
making  an  honest  effort  to  contribute  to  the  school 
through  the  student  council  and  other  activities.  “The 
point  has  been  reached,”  says  David  in  the  April 
Illinois  English  Bulletin,  “where  students  must  some¬ 
times  risk  the  ridicule  of  their  friends  to  express  ap¬ 
proval  of  anything  connected  with  the  school.”  He 
adds: 
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“Some  students  recognize  the  stupidity  of  this 
sophistication  and  rebel  against  it.  They  are  often  the 
squares,  cubes  and  various  other  geometric  forms 
being  raked  over  the  coals  by  the  more  liberal-minded 
wise  guys.  But  the  squares  are  a  large  factor  in  pre¬ 
venting  today’s  students  from  becoming  a  race  of  im¬ 
mature  fault-finders.” 


•  Teacher  Trm%ning  and  Growth 

Is  it  true  what  they  say  about  teacher  training 
courses?  Many  persons,  including  a  host  of  profession¬ 
al  educators,  believe  that  teacher  education  institu¬ 
tions  have  made  methods  courses  a  “snap.”  Or,  as  one 
professor  said  in  a  recent  letter  to  Life,  ‘  It  is  no  secret 
.  .  .  that  near-failing  students  can  get  straight  Ar’s  in 
education  courses.” 

Dr.  W.  James  Popham  of  Kansas  State  College  and 
Dr.  Lloyd  S.  Standlee  of  the  University  of  Florida 
recently  examined  the  college  records  of  804  public 
school  teachers  to  see  if  the  charge  of  “softness’  was 
true.  Their  findings:  It’s  not  true.  The  researchers 
found  that  student  teachers’  grades  were  nearly  exact¬ 
ly  alike  in  both  their  professional  and  nonprofessional 
college  courses.  “The  commonly  held  notion  about 
‘soft’  grading  practices  in  professional  education 
courses  is  nothing  more  than  a  popular  misconcep¬ 
tion,”  said  their  report. 

Foreign  travel  for  edncational  purposes 

is  deductible  from  income  taxes.  But,  for  teachers  to 
claim  this  type  deduction  properly,  certain  conditions 
must  be  met  and  certain  records  kept.  Dr.  Richard 
Wilkinson  of  Missouri  State  College,  Springfield,  Mo., 
who  won  a  six-year  battle  with  the  government  over 
deductions  he  claimed  from  a  trip  to  Europe,  warns 
teachers  to  abide  by  the  following  points  if  they’re 
going  abroad  this  summer: 

1.  The  school  system’s  governing  board  of  adminis¬ 
tration  must  have  in  writing  a  policy  which  recognizes 
approval  of  travel  for  educational  purposes. 

2.  The  travel  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  school.  It 
is  to  improve  your  skills  as  a  teacher.  It  is  not  mere 
personal  education  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  pro¬ 
motion  or  better  employment. 

3.  A  travel  plan,  including  the  specific  educational 
activities,  must  be  prepared.  Cite  expected  beneficial 
results  which  might  accrue  to  the  school  and  you. 

4.  Keep  notes  made  “on  the  spot,”  together  with 
pamphlets  and  other  information  which  you  may  re¬ 
ceive. 

5.  It  will  help  you  to  back  up  your  claim  by  making 
a  report  to  the  school  administration  summarizing 
your  experiences  and  observations. 

6.  Keep  individual  financial  records  separate  from 
those  of  your  family.  Family  expenses  are  not  deducti¬ 
ble.  Receipts  for  transportation,  including  taxis  and 
buses,  and  for  room  and  board,  tips  and  incidental 
expenses  should  be  kept.  Where  receipts  are  not  pos¬ 
sible,  a  running  log  of  daily  expenses  will  do. 

7.  Do  not  refer  orally  or  in  writing  to  educational 
leave  as  a  “vacation,”  a  “pleasure  trip”  or  “sightseeing.” 


8.  As  far  as  records  are  concerned,  when  in  doubt 
keep  too  much  rather  than  too  little.  Mail  records 
home  once  a  week. 

Writes  Dr.  Wilkinson  in  the  May  School  and  Commu¬ 
nity  (Missouri),  “Teachers  are  not  asking  Uncle  Sam 
to  give  them  a  vacation.  'They  are  asking  for  the  same 
opportunities  of  professional  enrichment  to  keep  them 
proficient  and  up  to  date  that  are  acknowledgea  mem¬ 
bers  of  other  professions.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Teaching  by  Norman  Remsen.  Educational 
Publishing  Corporation,  DarOn,  Connecticut.  223pp.  Unpriced. 
(Subtitled  “For  Beginning  Teachers  and  Per  Diem  Substitutes, ’’ 
this  is  a  practical  handbook,  giving  basic  —  but  hard  to  come 
bu  —  informtUion  on  oriefUation,  the  substitute’s  handbook, 
planning  the  school  day,  other  vital  considerations  for  the 
teacher^ 


•  PhUaMophif  mnd  Oomia _ 

A  plan  to  save  public  schools  in  the  nation’s 
big  cities  from  “furdier  deterioration”  was  presented 
to  the  Chicago  Citizens  Schools  Committee  last  month 
by  Dr.  Robert  J.  Havighurst  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  His  four-point  plan  called  for: 

1.  Academic  hi^  schools,  each  serving  a  large 
district.  These  schools  would  be  open  to  all  who  can 
qualify  as  capable  and  interested  in  high  school  grad¬ 
uation. 

2.  A  group  of  vocational-type  high  schools  for  boys 
and  girls  with  better-than-average  grades  and  who  are 
interested  in  vocational  training. 

3.  Work-study  programs  for  boys  and  girls,  startine 
in  the  7th  grade,  and  designed  to  aid  nonleamers  and 
slow  learners. 

4.  A  special  program  in  kindergarten  and  primary 
grades  for  children  from  “culturally  deprived”  families. 
'This  would  be  aimed  at  reducing  the  number  of  poor 
learners  in  the  years  to  come. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Coals  of  Education  by  Frederick  Mayer.  Public  Affain 
Press,  419  New  Jersey  Ave.,  Washington  3,  D.  C.  98pp.  $3.35. 
(A  call  to  imagination  as  a  basic  ingredient  of  a  new  educa¬ 
tional  system  which  can  cope  with  the  paradoxes  of  the  atomic 
age.) 


•  Vocationai-Industrial 

A  8erioa§  shortoge  of  frilled  labor  has 

caused  a  boom  in  construction  of  vocational  schools 
in  North  Carolina.  The  state’s  campaign  to  bring  in 
new  industry  is  in  danger  of  bogging  down  because 
new  plants  can’t  find  skilled  workers.  With  six  techni¬ 
cal-vocational  training  centers  in  full  operation.  North 
Carolina  has  plans  to  build  12  more  in  order  to  meet 
an  annual  demand  for  22,000  trained  employees.  Other 
southern  states,  similarly  harassed  by  shortages  of 
skilled  help,  are  keeping  close  tabs  on  North  Carolina’s 
progress.  1 
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THE  DOCTORATE  IN  EDUCATION 
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The  first  study  ever  conducted  on  “the  conditions 
which  affect  the  pursuit  of  the  doctoral  degree  in  the 
field  of  education*  was  ^blished  last  month  by  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion. 

The  204-page  report  is  in  two  volumes.  The  first  is 


based  on  a  questionnaire  sent  to  3,375  persons  who 
received  doctoral  degrees  in  the  field  of  education  be¬ 
tween  September,  19^  and  September,  1958;  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  based  on  questionnaires  sent  to  the  92  institu¬ 
tions  which  granted  the  degrees  during  the  same  pe¬ 
riod. 
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THE  GRADUATES:  PROFILE  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  SCHOLARS 

During  the  period  studied,  the  production  of  Ed.D’s 
was  almost  double  that  of  Ph.D  s.  The  doctoral  stu¬ 
dents  majored  in  subjects  ranging  from  administration 
to  the  teaching  of  anthropology. 

There  were  approximately  tour  men  to  each  woman 
in  die  sample.  Women  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  in  certain  major  fields,  for  example,  admin¬ 
istration. 

Most  Late  Starters 

Most  graduates  were  38  years  of  age  or  older  when 
they  earned  their  degrees.  Most  accumulated  more 
than  ten  years  of  professional  experience  before  the 
degree.  Most  first  considered  entering  the  doctoral 
program  rather  late  in  their  careers,  often  during  or 
after  the  Master’s  program. 

The  “GI  Bill”  was  the  principal  financial  resource 
used  by  the  graduates.  Savings,  scholarships  and  fel¬ 
lowships  ranxed  next  in  importance  as  financial 
sources.  A  sizable  group  of  the  candidates  said  that 
concurrent  full-time  work  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
gain  the  doctorate. 

Fewer  than  one  half  were  employed  as  teachers  in 
their  last  position  prior  to  receiving  the  degree.  In 
fact,  for  many,  there  was  a  definite  movement  from 
teaching  to  nonteaching  positions  throughout  their 
careers. 

Many  Dropped  Out 

The  two  most  significant  factors  in  the  choice  of 
a  doctoral  institution  were  (a)  reputation  of  individual 
staff  members  and  (b)  proximity  of  the  university. 

The  data  showed  that  352  of  those  who  answered 
the  questionnaire  found  it  necessary  to  discontinue 
temporarily  their  pursuit  of  the  doctorate.  An  addi¬ 
tional  302  considered  dropping  out.  The  causes  most 
often  cited  were  work  pressures  and  lack  of  money. 

The  median  length  of  the  total  program  was  five 
years  (60  months),  but  the  modal  length  was  99  or 
more  months. 
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Geographic  Balance 

The  Great  Plains  states  contributed  considerably 
more  graduates  than  expected;  the  southern  states, 
considerably  fewer  than  expected. 

Approximately  802  were  married  and  832  of  those 
who  were  married  had  children.  Most  spouses  had 
received  at  least  a  Bachelor’s  degree. 

About  one  half  of  the  graduates  were  teaching  dur¬ 
ing  the  academic  year  1958-59.  The  remainder  were 
engaged  in  administration,  personnel  work  or  in¬ 
structional  service.  Public  schools  and  colleges  em- 
iPloyed  842. 


THE  INSTITUnONS:  PROFILE  OF  THE 
TRAINING  GROUND 

The  92  institutions  which  granted  doctoral  degrees 
in  education  during  1956-58  conducted  65  Ph.D.  and 
75  Ed.D.  programs.  Of  these  institutions,  56  were 
publicly  controlled;  36  were  privately  controlled. 

Nearly  one  third  of  the  degrees  were  granted  by 
institutions  in  New  York  State.  Less  than  102  of  the 
degrees  were  granted  by  universities  in  the  South. 
More  than  one  half  of  the  degrees  were  granted  by 
private  institutions. 

Of  the  92  universities,  67  produced  paduates  in 
school  administration,  while  only  17  produced  gradu¬ 
ates  in  teacher  education,  15  in  special  education  and 
12  in  audio-visual  education.  School  administration 
alone  attracted  nearly  one  foiurth  of  all  the  graduates. 

'The  Ph.  D.  or  Ed.  D. 

Analyses  of  requirements  for  the  two  degrees  re¬ 
vealed  continued  emphasis  on  the  classic  difference  — 
the  foreim  language  and  dissertation  requirements.  On 
the  whole,  the  Ph.D.  degree  has  retained  the  tradi¬ 
tional  emphasis  on  foreign  language  requirement, 
while  the  Ed.D.  degree  has  generally  dropped  this. 

Only  two  Ph.D.  programs  permitted  deviations  from 
the  traditional  dissertation  requirement,  as  compared 
to  14  Ed.D.  programs  which  permitted  field  study, 
reports,  professional  creative  production  or  essays  on 
eciucational  topics  in  lieu  of  the  formal  dissertation. 

For  the  Ea.D.  degree,  more  course  hours  were 
necessary. 

Especially  with  regard  to  admission  requirements, 
the  Ed.D.  degree  tended  to  be  more  demanding  — 
entrance  examinations  were  more  frequently  admin¬ 
istered,  admissions  interview  was  more  often  required, 
and  the  Ed.D.  aspirant  had  to  hold  a  valid  teaching 
certificate  in  considerably  more  cases  than  was  true 
of  the  Ph.D.  applicant. 

Financial  Problems 

The  general  picture  of  financial  support  for  the 
doctoral  student  was  not  an  encouraging  one.  Only 
about  one  half  of  the  institutions  provided  long-term 
or  emergency  loans.  Less  than  a  third  reported  use  of 
extended  payment  pay.  Twenty-one  reported  no  form 
of  direct  financial  aid  available  for  doctoral  students. 

Scholarships  with  a  median  value  of  $1,175  per 
academic  year  were  available  at  52  institutions.  Hous¬ 
ing  appeared  to  be  more  of  a  problem  at  the  private 
than  the  public  institutions. 

(Copies  of  the  report  at  $2.50  per  volume  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  'The  American  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  1201  Sixteenth  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.) 
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•  Guidance 

Bright  situdcnts  need  eoun!«eling,  too.  Many 
guidance  counselors  rush  to  the  aid  ot  problem  stu¬ 
dents  while  virtually  ignoring  the  exceptionally  able 
lx)ys  and  girls.  Gilbert  D.  Moore  points  out  in  the 
spring  School  Review  that  guidance  and  counseling 
can  contribute  as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  to  the 
development  of  the  talented. 

Mr.  Moore,  an  assistant  professor  of  education  at 
the  State  University  of  Iowa,  says  many  gifted  students 
fail  to  display  their  potentialities  out  of  fear  of  be¬ 
coming  “an  egghead  or  a  teacher’s  pet”  or  because 
they  never  receive  proper  encouragement.  Through 
counseling,  students  can  discover  their  abilities  and 
learn  to  develop  them. 

Counseling  can  also  be  of  aid  to  bright  students 
ready  to  enter  college.  Students  inflated  by  straight 
A’s  in  high  school  often  get  a  rude  awakening  when 
they  find  that  they’re  no  longer  the  school’s  top  schol¬ 
ars  and  they  have  to  struggle  to  get  B’s  and  C’s.  By 
helping  the  student  to  understand  his  limitations  and 
di.stinct  talents,  the  counselor  may  prepare  him  for 
academic  disappointments  and  keep  him  from  being 
discouraged  by  tough  college  studies. 

Pharmacy  In  an  ideal  field  for  {{iris  with  a 
bent  toward  science.  The  pay  is  good,  professional 
prestige  is  increasing  and  there  are  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  women  pharmacists  with  childrtm  to  work 
part  time.  Charles  Watson  Palmer,  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  re¬ 
ported  last  month  that  only  12?  of  the  students  in 
pharmacy  schools  are  women.  The  number  will  in¬ 
crease  once  women  learn  of  the  special  ad\'antages  the 
field  offers,  Mr.  Palmer  predicted.  He  pointed  out  that 
Ixjcause  of  addition  of  cultural  subjects  to  curricula, 
all  accredited  pharmacy  schools  will  go  from  a  four- 
year  to  a  five-year  course  for  a  B.S.  in  pharmacy  be¬ 
ginning  this  fall. 

Another  attractive  field  for  women  is  engineering, 
according  to  Dean  Vito  L.  Salerno  of  Fairleigh  Dickin¬ 
son  University’s  College  of  Science  and  Engineering. 
Because  of  growing  opportunities  for  women,  the  Uni¬ 
versity'  is  making  an  effort  to  encourage  more  young 
women  to  enter  the  profession,  he  reported. 


•  The  Learner 

Tj^liewriters  in  the  5th  grade?  A  recent 
study,  made  at  Boston  and  Columbia  Universities  and 
the  University  of  Illinois,  indicates  that  children  in 
elementary  school  intermediate  grades  show  higher 
achievement  through  the  use  of  ty'pewriters.  Research¬ 
ers  found  that  4th  and  5th  grade  pupils  not  only 
can  learn  to  type  efficiently  in  a  relatively  short  time 
but  the  constant  use  of  typewriters  does  not  impair  the 
quality  or  speed  of  their  handwriting.  All  the  class¬ 
room  teachers  who  took  part  in  the  yearlong  sbidy 
-said  they  would  like  typewriters  to  be  a  permanent 
part  of  their  classroom  equipment.  The  Royal  McBee 


Corp.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  will  publish  the  rcjx)rtj 
this  summer.  ' 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Teaching  of  Reading  by  John  /.  DeBoer,  Martha  Dallmann. 
Henry  HoU,  383  Madison  Ace.,  N.  Y.  17.  360pp.  Ulus.  $5.00. 
(A  summary  of  the  best  current  thinking  and  research  on  the 
teaching  of  reading.  Divided  irUo  three  parts,  the  book  describet 
reading  process  as  it  relates  to  general  develojyment  of  child; 
details  process  of  teaching  reading  from  early  readiness  state 
through  primary,  intermediate  grades;  final  section  shows  houi 
various  elements  are  drawn  together  to  operate  in  sclml 
program  us  a  whole.) 

Helping  Your  Gifted  Child  by  Ruth  Strang.  E.  P.  Dutton, 
3(X)  Park  Ace.,  South,  N.  Y.  10.  270pp.  $4.50.  (A  frank  dis¬ 
cussion  of  how  to  tell  a  gifted  child,  how  to  help  him  utilize 
abilities  from  preschool  through  adolescence.  Includes  sections 
on  how  parents  and  teachers  can  cooperate  in  developing  the 
gifted  child;  the  special  problems  of  gifted  children;  and  $ 
reading  list  for  the  gifted.) 


•  Integration 

The  Supreme  Court’s  desegregation  decision 
was  six  years  old  last  month.  After  a  half-dozen  years 
of  turmoil  and  rancor,  the  scoreboard  shows  749  out 
of  2,849  southern  school  districts  are  now  wholly  or 
partially  integrated. 


•  Higher  Education 

Advertising  must  be  better  advertised  on 

U.  S.  college  campuses,  says  Publisher  Robert  T.  Lund 
of  Printers'  Ink.  Advertising  can  be  a  fine  and  reward¬ 
ing  career,  says  Lund,  but  many  of  the  nation’s  most 
able  students  want  no  part  of  it;  they  believe  it  is 
dishonest. 

On  a  visit  to  a  large  university  recently,  Lund  had 
lunch  with  a  professor  and  one  of  the  school’s  student 
leaders.  VV%en  Lund  suggested  the  student  consider 
advertising  as  a  career,  the  youth  said  he  had  soured 
on  the  field  when,  as  a  boy,  he  sent  a  box  top  for  an 
‘atomic  ring’  and  got  a  piece  of  junk.  “He  felt,”  says 
Lund,  “that  advertising  often  serves  the  producer  at 
tlie  expense  of  the  consumer  and  he  didn’t  want  to 
work  in  a  profession  that  doesn’t  respect  the  dignity 
of  people,  whether  children  or  adults.” 

The  professor  said  other  students  had  the  same 
feelings.  One  had  submitted  some  advertising  clip¬ 
pings  in  which  words  like  “honest”  had  been  misusM 
to  bolster  the  readers’  faith  in  products.  “English  stu¬ 
dents,”  said  the  professor,  “know  the  safe,  good  emo¬ 
tions  that  the  word  ‘honest’  arouses  when  applied  to  a 
man.  But  how  can  you  have  an  ‘honest’  smoke?  You 
can’t.  The  more  students  come  to  love  precise  English, 
the  more  they  resent  its  being  employed  to  mislead.” 

Lund,  who  believes  that  advertising  has  to  pull  its 
reputation  up  by  its  bootstraps,  called  on  U.  S.  admen 
to  do  the  job  by  going  to  the  campuses  and  helping 
students  toward  a  better  understanding  of  their  busi¬ 
ness.  “The  job  can’t  be  done  by  mailing  career  pam- 
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phlets  to  students  and  lists  of  reference  books  to  pro¬ 
fessors,”  says  Lund.  “It  must  be  done  in  lecture  halls, 
discussion  groups,  and  over  luncheon  tables  by  adver¬ 
tising  men  of  obvious  dedication,  intelligence  and  in¬ 
tegrity  —  and  we  have  them.” 

current  reading  of  special  interest 

The  Ongoing  State  University  by  James  L.  Morrill.  University 
of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis  14,  Minn.  I43pp.  $3.50.  (A 
lolume  based  on  the  speeches  and  papers  of  tne  currently 
retiring  president  (1945-1960)  of  one  of  the  largest  universities 
in  the  world,  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Z>r.  Morrill  dis¬ 
cusses  history  of  the  land-grant  college,  the  role  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  state  univer^y.  Other  pertinent  sections  include 
discussion  of  vital  university  issues,  future  of  higher  educatkm.) 

Philosophy  of  the  State  as  Educator  by  Thomas  Dubay,  S.M. 
Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee  I,  Wisconsin.  237pp.  $5.95. 
(A  philosophical  anabjsis  of  problems  relating  to  states  function 
in  education.  Presents  the  Catholic  position  on  questions  of 
private  and  public  education,  the  role  of  the  state  in  teaching 
morality  atul  tax  funds.) 


•  Soviet  Education 

School  can  bo  a  circus  —  at  least  in  Russia.  In 
Main  Street,  USSR  (New  American  Library,  501 
Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  200pp.  50<^),  Irving  R.  Levine 
describes  the  State  School  of  Circus  Arts  in  Moscow, 
where  the  art  of  clowning  is  joined  with  scholastics 
and  communism  into  a  hard  curriculum.  Besides  train¬ 
ing  its  students  in  the  performing  arts,  the  school  gives 
a  four-year  education  in  mathematics,  physics,  foreign 
languages,  history  and  the  principles  of  communism. 
Of  the  700  boys  and  girls  who  seek  admittance  each 
year,  only  some  65  are  accepted.  Many  are  unable  to 
complete  the  rugged  scholastic  and  physical  training 
courses  and  only  about  35  graduate.  Each  graduate  is 
assured  of  a  job  in  one  of  the  100  units  of  the  state 
circus,  where  salaries  are  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  a  doctor  or  a  teacher. 


•  Fire  Safety 

Fire  rosiKtant  materialN  are  overrated  as  a 

defense  against  school  fires,  the  National  Fire  Protec¬ 
tive  Association  reports.  The  Association  believes  that 
such  materials,  while  adding  tremendously  to  building 
costs,  may  actually  be  dangerous.  The  reason:  Fire 
resistive  materials  induce  a  false  sense  of  security. 
Says  Horatio  Bond,  the  NFPA’s  chief  engineer: 

“The  spread  of  heat  and  smoke  in  a  fire  is  so  rapid 
that  their  effects  are  likely  to  be  fatal  if  occupants  have 
not  already  escaped  long  before  the  building  structure 
itself  becomes  involved.”  The  emerging  concepts  of 
^hool  fire  safety  are  built  around  the  recognition  that 
“the  first  few  minutes  are  the  crucial  ones,”  adds 
Robert  .\I.  Dillon,  architectural  consultant. 

In  a  newly  revised  code  the  Association  puts  pri¬ 
mary  emphasis  on  other  safety  measures  —  automatic 
sprinkler  systems,  a  sufficient  number  of  well-located 
exits  and  elimination  of  highly  combustive  wall 
finishes. 


•  Science  Education 

SPECIAL  REPORT: 

Free  Rein  for  the  Gifted  in  Science 

The  gifted  have  been  “turned  loose”  at  Garden 
City  (N.  Y.)  Junior  High  School.  In  a  project  that 
began  last  year,  9th  grade  students  with  high  ability  in 
science  are  placed  in  a  special  group  and  encouraged 
to  work  on  any  scientific  experiment  that  strikes  their 
fancy  —  within  reason,  of  course. 

During  what  had  previously  been  their  one  daily 
free  study  period,  the  students  can  use  the  school  lab 
and  library  at  their  discretion  or  can  call  on  specialists 
within  the  New  York  City  area  for  guidance  and  assist¬ 
ance.  Members  of  the  school  teaching  staff  are  also  on 
hand  for  advice  and  aid. 

The  project  is  supported  by  the  school  system  and 
by  a  New  York  State  grant.  Here  is  a  sampling  of  the 
kind  of  experiments  carried  on  by  the  1959-60  group 
as  described  in  a  progress  report  sent  to  the  state  for 
approval: 

Soneye.  The  student  created  a  portable,  complete¬ 
ly  transistorized  apparatus  employing  the  principle  of 
sonar.  About  once  every  second  the  Soneye  emits  a 
pulse  of  ultrasonic  sound.  If  an  object  should  be  in 
front  of  the  device,  the  pulse  is  returned  to  the  unit 
and  amplified.  According  to  the  student-builder, 
Soneye  could  be  used  as  an  electronic  seeing-eye  dog 
for  the  blind. 

The  effect  of  X  radiation  on  C-57  mice.  In  this  ex¬ 
periment,  the  student  exposed  five  groups  of  mice  to 
varying  degrees  of  radiation.  She  found  that  the  mice 
given  lower  dosages  of  radiation  developed  more 
damaging  effects  than  those  given  greater  exposures. 
Her  hypothesis  (still  being  checked)  is  that  lower 
radiation  kills  disease-fighting  leukocytes  but  not  the 
pathogenic  ones,  while  higher  exposure  kills  both. 

Air-cushion  vehicle.  The  student  built  a  fan- 
operated  air  sled  whicii  floats  an  inch  above  the 
ground  and  can  carry  about  25  pounds.  The  sled  is 
being  fitted  with  a  unique  set  of  controls. 

Other  experiments  concern  the  effects  of  strepto¬ 
mycin  residue  on  the  growth  of  rats  and  chicks,  im¬ 
plantation  of  electrodes  into  the  skull  of  a  rat  to 
demonstrate  that  movements  are  activated  electrically 
by  the  brain,  and  the  effects  of  cortisone  on  animals 
subjected  to  physiological  stress. 

The  project  was  scheduled  for  three  years.  At  the 
end  of  the  1960-61  school  year,  all  the  students  who 
took  part  will  be  tested  and  their  school  work  evalu¬ 
ated  in  an  effort  to  determine  if  the  unbridled  experi- 
mention  had  any  effect  on  their  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ment.  Of  the  14  students  who  began  the  project  in 
1958,  eleven  are  still  taking  part  although  they  are  now 
in  high  school.  This  year  only  9  students  were  selected 
to  join  the  group. 

Charles  f.  O’Connor,  the  science  teacher  in  charge, 
said  he  and  Principal  Donald  Holman  created  the 
project  because  they  felt  it  was  necessary  to  give  the 
exceptionally  talented  a  greater  outlet  than  provided 
by  the  regular  school  science  curriculum.  Though  in¬ 
complete,  the  project  is  shaping  up  as  an  unqualified 
success,  O’Connor  reported. 
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AN  EDITOR  TAKES  A  WALK 
fle  Finds  the  Scenery  MHseonraging 
On  American  University  Campnses 

Norman  Cousins,  editor  of  The  Saturday  Review, 
recently  visited  a  dozen  or  more  colleges  in  the  United 
States.  As  an  individual  long  interested  in  “excellence* 
(even  before  the  term  became  popular)  his  observa¬ 
tions  are  significant  for  all  persons  interested  in  the 
quality  of  education  in  this  country. 

In  an  article  entitled  “Stroll  on  the  American  Cam¬ 
pus,”  he  recorded  some  of  his  observations.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  from  that  editorial: 

Few  Are  Alert,  Alive,  Responsible 

“The  distance  between  the  interested  and  the  dis¬ 
interested,  between  the  intellectually  curious  and  the 
routine,  between  the  concerned  and  the  detached  has 
seldom  been  greater.  Those  who  care  seem  to  care  all 
the  way.  They  follow  national  and  world  affairs  with 
genuine  concern;  they  seem  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  poor  sources  of  information;  they 
know  how  and  what  to  read. 

“They  seem  alert,  alive,  responsible.  But  the  mel¬ 
ancholy  fact  is  that  they  tend  to  be  few  in  number, 
very  few,  and  the  drop  to  the  others  is  almost  pre¬ 
cipitous. 

Emphasis  on  Good  Jobs,  High  Salaries 

“The  students  today  take  a  mechanistic  view  of 
college.  The  purpose  seems  to  be  to  get  out  of  school  as 
uneventfully  and  expeditiously  as  possible,  rather  than 
to  get  out  of  it  the  most  that  is  possible. 

“Good  grades  are  considered  in  a  purely  utilitarian 
context;  they  can  lead  to  graduation  and  good  jobs. 
The  educative  content  of  the  course  itself  is  not  too 
important.  Serious  discussions  tend  toward  the  starkly 
practical:  How  can  a  student  line  himself  up  for  the 
highest  possible  salary  and  the  job  with  the  best  pros¬ 
pects? 

“The  picture  as  a  whole  seems  suflBciently  discour¬ 
aging  to  some  faculty  members  to  cause  them  to  think 
seriously  about  leaving  education  altogether.  The  fun 
and  sense  of  intellectual  adventure  in  working  with 
young  minds  have  lost  much  of  their  sparkle. 

Fresh  Conceptual  Thought  Is  Lacking 

“There  can  be  little  question  that  our  universities 
have  had  a  substantial  expansion  in  science  courses. 
But  I  am  not  sure  that  triis  increase  in  emphasis  is 
resulting  in  a  proportionate  increase  in  creative  sci¬ 
entists;  that  is,  scientists  who  know  how  to  work  with 
theory  and  who  are  capable  of  fresh  conceptual 
thought. 

“The  impression  I  have  is  that  we  are  turning  out 
good  technicians  and  engineers,  but  not  necessarily 
original  thinkers  who  have  an  urge  to  probe  on  the 
frontiers  of  scientific  progress. 

“There  does  seem  to  be  a  resistance  to  ideas  among 
many  of  the  young  people  in  science  today.  This  fact, 
if  fact  it  be,  adds  to  my  concern  about  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  America  today. 

“It  also  increa.ses  my  appreciation  of  those  students, 
however  few,  who  seem  connected  and  concerned.” 
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A  New  Film  Series  ...  on  "Language  in  Action" 
has  been  released  by  the  National  Educational 
Film  Service,  Indiana  University.  For  use  by  high 
school  and  college  classes,  the  13  films  (each  b/w, 
30  min.  long)  are  presents  by  Dr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa. 
Provides  introduction  to  general  semantics,  ex¬ 
plains  fundamental  processes  of  human  communi¬ 
cation.  Emphasis  on  finding  common  areas  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Examples  range  from  advertising  to  lyrics 
of  popular  songs.  Titles  include:  “Talking  Our¬ 
selves  Into  Trouble”;  "Maps  and  Territories”; 
"What  Is  Language?,”  etc.  Purchase  and  rental  in¬ 
formation  from  NET  Film  Service,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Shackleton's  Valiant  Voyage  ...  is  the  title 
of  an  abridged  version  of  Endurance  by  Alfred 
Lansing.  An  exciting  account  of  Shackleton’s  being 
cast  away  in  Antarctica,  and  his  heroic  return  to 
civilization.  An  adventure  story  that  will  delight 
the  adolescent  heart.  From:  Whittlesey  House, 
330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  36.  221pp.  Ulus.  $3.95. 

Social  Study  Classes  .  .  .  will  find  helpful  this 
“comic  book”  presentation  in  color  of  the  "Bill  of 
Rights.”  Explains  each  of  10  articles,  first  with 
congressional  amendments  then  with  reasons  which 
led  each  to  be  codified.  From:  BOYS’  LIFE 
magazine.  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  Single  copies:  20(*  ea.;  $16.00  per  100. 

German  Language  Students  .  .  .  will  want  the 
new  Invitation  to  German  Poetry  LP,  containing 
historical  survey  of  42  poems  by  German  poets, 
ranging  from  troubadour  songs  to  20th  century. 
Selects  for  student  use,  poets  include  Goethe 
Schiller,  Rilke,  Brecht,  others.  Selections  are  read 
by  Lotte  Lenya.  Excellent  for  accent,  imitation. 
Complete  with  text  containing  German  poems, 
English  translations.  From  Dover  Publications,  180 
Varick  St.,  N.  Y.  14.  $4.95. 

Excellent  for  Health  Education  .  .  .  and  to  be 
recommended  to  parents,  is  V/hat  a  Boy  Should 
Know  About  Sex  by  Dr.  Bernhardt  S.  Gottlieb. 
Presented  in  a  series  of  informal  chats.  Dr.  Gott¬ 
lieb  talks  out  the  problems  disturbing  youngsters 
aproaching  or  just  past  puberty.  Exceedingly  clear 
yet  serious  presentation.  Recommended.  From: 
Bobbs-Mcrrill  Co.,  1720  E.  38th  St.,  Indianapolis 
6,  Ind.  192pp.  Index.  $2.95. 

A  New  Teaching  Aid  ...  for  elementary  grades 
is  “Sing  ‘n’  Do  Songs”  by  Elizabeth  Deutsch.  Com¬ 
prises  three  45  rpm  records  in  small  album,  six 
original  song  .stories,  covering  good  health  habits, 
first  Thanksgiving,  class  picnic,  etc.  Inside  album 
illustrates  verses  with  amusing  stick  figures.  Vol. 
4  in  series.  From:  Sing  ‘n’  Do  Co.,  P.O.  Box  279. 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Reg.  price:  $6.75  ea.;  school 
price:  $5.50  postpaid. 

Emile,  the  Clever  Octopus  ...  is  the  hero  of 
this  amusing,  gaily  illustrated  tale,  Emile,  by  Toni 
Ungerer,  for  the  age  4-8  peer  group.  Emile,  the  oc¬ 
topus,  saves  Capt.  Samoiar  from  a  wicked  shark, 
goes  home  to  live  with  the  grateful  captain.  Adults 
will  enjoy  Emile  as  much  as  youngsters.  From: 
Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  32pp. 
Ulus.  $2.50. 
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